NURSING THE INSANE 


By WILLIAM L. RUSSELL, M.D. 

Medical Inspector for the State Commission in Lunacy, New York 

Not so many years ago, but that the terms are still employed occa¬ 
sionally by the ill-informed, institutions for the insane were known as 
“ madhouses,” and those who looked after the inmates, “ keepers.” The 
principal qualifications of a “ keeper ” were a phlegmatic temperament 
and a strong arm. Later, when more humane and intelligent methods 
came to be applied, “ attendants ” took the place of the “ keepers,” and 
good moral character, a kindly disposition, and a fair degree of intelli¬ 
gence and common sense were required of them. Within the last 
twenty-five years, a further and still more significant development has 
appeared in the establishment of training schools and the training and 
employment of “ nurses ” in the institutions for the insane. The re¬ 
sources available for the training of nurses, and the nature of the duties 
of a nurse in these institutions are probably not well understood by the 
general body of nurses, and others interested in the care of the sick. 
The prevailing views are perhaps accurately expressed in an editorial 
which appeared not long ago in a metropolitan medical journal, and 
was in part as follows: 

Except in cases of casual illness, the nurse in a lunatic asylum has little 
occasion to train herself or himself in the duties and attentions that make up 
the nurse’s occupation in caring for the sick and injured who are of sound 
mind. Hence the service is not popularly supposed to qualify a person for 
the general career of a nurse. 

To traditional views of insanity, and to the peculiar nature of ill¬ 
nesses which require that the sufferers be cared for apart from others, 
is due the prevailing ignorance, which prevents even those otherwise 
well-informed, from associating mental disorders with disease processes, 
manifested by familiar and more readily apprehended physical symptoms. 
And yet, to the student of insanity, mental depression or exaltation may 
be as clearly a symptom as physical pain or an eruption; mental dull¬ 
ness may indicate disease as plainly as physical weakness; and morbid 
ideas and fancies as plainly as fever. These mental symptoms may not, 
indeed, in themselves require of the nurse the ordinary duties and atten¬ 
tions that make up her occupation in caring for the sick and injured 
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of sound mind, and to the extent in which they do not, nursing the 
insane may be looked upon as a special branch,—but only a branch— 
of general nursing. A very slight acquaintance with the details of the 
physical condition of the patients admitted from day to day into a large 
institution for the insane, and with the methods of investigation and 
treatment employed, would convince any nurse, that, after all, most 
of them were sick people, even as she understood sickness, and in need 
of the duties and attentions that make up the nurse’s occupation even as 
she understood it. She would find that a large proportion of them 
were put to bed, and became the subjects of most active nursing pro¬ 
cedures; that temperatures, pulse and respiration rates were carefully 
noted; that baths were given, medicine administered, and food pre¬ 
pared and served with the utmost care and system; that symptoms, 
physical as well as mental, were watched and carefully noted. Much 
that she would observe in the physical condition of these patients, and 
most of the duties and attentions of the nurses would be exactly what 
she had become familiar with in nursing those of sound mind. In the 
respects in which there were differences, she would readily see how the 
same principles underlay all, and that there was no sharp line of separa¬ 
tion at which the knowledge of general nursing could be left behind and 
a purely special field entered upon. 

To those entirely unfamiliar with the wards of a hospital for the 
insane, however, no description could perhaps make perfectly clear the 
degree in which the nursing of a considerable portion of those admitted 
affords opportunities for training and experience in general nursing. 
More readily appreciated,- will be a reference to the degree in which pre¬ 
vail ordinary physical illnesses and surgical conditions of a nature in 
which the duties and attentions required of the nurse would unquestion¬ 
ably be those that make up the nurse’s occupation in caring for the sick 
and injured of sound mind. There are in the state of New York, 
fifteen state hospitals for the insane. Two of these are for criminals 
and will not be considered. The number of inmates of the thirteen 
civil hospitals is about twenty-six thousand, the largest hospital having 
about four thousand four hundred, and the smallest about eight hun¬ 
dred. The number of employees is about five thousand, making in all 
a population of about thirty-one thousand persons, who are liable to the 
ordinary illnesses' and casualties of any community. Owing to the 
average age of the inmates, and the fact that they are all subjects of 
disease, the death-rate is three or four times that of any ordinary com¬ 
munity, and the prevalence of illnesses of one kind or another is propor¬ 
tionately great. During the fiscal year ending September 30th last, 
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the number of cases of various illnesses, other than strictly mental dis¬ 
orders, requiring nursing, was as follows: 


Infectious diseases including erysipelas. 

Tuberculosis . 

Intestinal disorders . 


Other respiratory 


Paralyses ..•. 

Other nervous diseases . 

Miscellaneous general diseases (Rhei 

Bright’s disease, diabetes, etc.). 

Surgical conditions (without operation) .. 
Genito-urinary conditions in the male 

operation.. 

Fractures . 

Obstetrical cases . 

Surgical operations (not abdominal). 

Surgical operations (abdominal). 


No. of 

Average for 

cases. 

each hospital. 

. 375 

28.8 

.1068 

82.0 

.1313 

101.0 

. 486 

35.8 

. 330 

25.3 

. 349 

26.8 

. 594 

45.6 

. 603 

46.3 

. 250 

18.4 

. 581 

44.6 

. 631 

48.5 

1 , 

. 981 

75.3 

. 710 
it 

54.6 

. 221 

17.0 

. 167 

12.8 

. 31 

2.3 

. 407 

31.3 

. 67 

5.1 


The number of officers and employees and members of their families 
who received nursing was seven hundred and fifty-nine, an average of 
about fifty-eight from the sane portion of the population of each hos¬ 
pital. The total number of cases of physical illness and surgical condi¬ 
tions which received nursing during the year was therefore nine thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-three, or an average of seven hundred and fifty- 
three for each of the thirteen hospitals. The average number of patients 
in bed daily from all causes, including the more strictly mental cases, 
was two thousand and seventy-nine,—a daily average for each hospital 
of about one hundred and sixty bed cases. The minimum at any hospital 
was forty, and the maximum four hundred and thirty-one. The number 
of surgical operations requiring nursing was four hundred and seventy- 
four, an average for each hospital of about thirty-five, the maximum 
number being one hundred and forty-seven. There were also a very 
large number of minor operations, and of repair and dressing of injuries, 
at which surgical experience was obtainable, which are not recorded. A 
very large number of gynecological treatments was also given. The 
figures given above were obtained from the hospitals in response to an 
inquiry for information in regard to “ the material available in the state 
hospitals, for training nurses in the care of such physical conditions as 
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are met with in general hospitals.” It will not be possible in the limits 
of this article, to explain in detail the way in which this material, and 
the much larger amount of material furnished by the more strictly 
mental eases is, and might be further, utilized for the purposes of 
training schools for nurses. A brief account of the origin and present 
status of the schools in institutions for the insane, especially in New 
York state, is all that will be attempted. The purpose is to stimulate 
interest and the inclusion of the insane, in the tender consideration 
and liberal support extended to the nursing of the sick in general. 

Knowledge of the origin and development of training schools for 
nurses in connection with general hospitals is part of the common stock 
of information possessed by all interested in nursing. The schools 
connected with hospitals for the insane are to some extent an outgrowth 
of the general hospital schools. The first one was established at Mc¬ 
Lean Asylum, Somerville, Massachusetts, in 1882. Previous to this 
attempts had been made in various places, to improve the attendants 
by means of courses of lectures and instruction. Nurses trained in 
general hospital schools were also employed in some of the institutions 
with a view to securing better care for the bed cases, and applying the 
principles of general nursing to the methods of caring for the insane. 
These efforts were no doubt useful where they were applied, but repre¬ 
sented no definite system of reform applicable everywhere. The Super¬ 
intendent at McLean, Dr. Edward Cowles, had previously been superin¬ 
tendent of the Boston City Hospital, and had established the training- 
school there. When he came to the institution for the insane, the 
problem of better attendants, which had for so long engaged the earnest 
attention of his predecessors and colleagues, soon presented itself. His 
recent experience at the general hospital no doubt, enabled him to see 
the possibilities and requirements of the situation and the best ways to 
meet them, more clearly than others, and after five years of experimenta¬ 
tion and preparation, the establishment of a training school on the lines 
of the general hospital schools resulted. In the paper read at the Inter¬ 
national Medical Congress in 1888, Dr. Cowles gave an interesting and 
stimulating account of his work. The paper was published in The 
American Journal of Insanity for that year, and did much to point 
out the way for the establishment of other schools on similar lines. Few 
institutions for the insane, except the smallest, are now without this 
feature in their organization, and a large proportion of those employed 
in caring for the patients are graduates of the schools. So indispensable 
to efficiency is the training considered, that the regulations of the Com¬ 
mission in Lunacy of New York state require that even in the small 
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licensed private institutions and houses, at least one graduate be employed 
as a supervising nurse. That the establishment and work of the schools 
have been extraordinarily helpful in bringing about improved methods 
in the treatment of the insane, and in the organization and administra¬ 
tion of the institutions will, I think, be generally conceded, and this 
is the fundamental purpose for which they were established and are 
maintained. 

Dr. Cowles states that one of the considerations by which he was 
actuated in establishing the school at McLean, was the importance of 
attracting to the service those who wished to prepare themselves for the 
more remunerative, and to many, the more congenial field of general 
private nursing. If this could be accomplished, a more highly competent 
class would be secured to care for the patients in the institution. How¬ 
ever, “ the service is not popularly supposed to qualify a person for the 
general career of a nurse,” it seems, so it must be admitted that on the 
whole, the schools have not succeeded in attracting as desirable a class 
as the general hospital schools. There are nevertheless exceptions to 
this, relating to individual schools, and to the individual graduates and 
pupils of all the schools. Instances could be cited of many of the grad¬ 
uates who, without any supplementary training, or at most after a very 
brief period of such training, have taken up general nursing and have 
been successful. Of one hundred and sixty-nine graduates of one of the 
training schools, connected with the New York state hospitals, forty-four 
were men and one hundred and twenty-five women. Of the women, four 
have been lost track of, six have died, three have taken up other work 
than nursing, forty-one have married and left the work, thirty-one are 
s till employed in the State Hospitals, one is matron of a reformatory, 
two are in private hospitals, one as superintendent, two have responsible 
positions in general hospitals, and the remaining thirty-five are engaged 
in private nursing. From the last report of the McLean School it 
appears that in twenty-two years there have been five hundred and sixty- 
eight graduates, of whom three hundred and' sixty-one were women and 
two hundred and seven men. Twenty-nine have died, and one hundred 
and twelve of the women have married and left the profession. Thirty- 
two remain in the hospital as nurses and seven as officers. Thirty-five 
have gone into other business, and thirty-five are at home. Of those 
who have continued actively employed outside the institution, three are 
superintendents of hospitals, seven are superintendents and five are 
assistant superintendents of nurses, thirteen are medical students, thirty- 
five physicians, eight dentists, two dental students, one a clergyman, one 
a missionary, four lawyers, four massage operators, one a chiropodist. 
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two students, and one hundred and sixty-nine axe engaged in private 
nursing. In both the large public institution and the smaller but 
wealthier private institution, the possibility of giving a training that will 
qualify for the general career of a nurse seems to have been demonstrated, 
and other instances could readily be cited. The conditions at McLean 
are, no doubt, peculiarly favorable, and better results may be expected 
there than elsewhere. On the other hand, the large institutions possess 
certain advantages, and the resources of the state in carrying out a project 
of use to the people should not be underestimated. 

The training schools for nurses in connection with the public insti¬ 
tutions for the insane can hardly have yet realized the possibilities that 
would seem to be within fairly easy reach, and until they do, the limits of 
their resources can scarcely be clearly understood. It must be recalled 
that the emancipation of the insane from chains, whippings, hunger, 
darkness, and all sorts of brutal neglect, began little more than a hundred 
years ago, and that the full consummation of this reform has been 
scarcely reached even now. The prevalent methods of dealing with 
questions relating to insanity, the degree in which police methods are 
employed in disposing of insane eases in a community, and the treatment 
to which the insane are subjected wherever specially trained physicians 
and nurses are not in control, even in general hospitals, sufficiently de¬ 
monstrate the sharp distinction that is still made by the public between 
mental disorders and all other forms of illness. The humane care of 
the insane under the supervision of the state has become an accomplished 
fact, and much progress has been made in the systematic employment of 
remedial measures. We are now in the midst of developments in this 
direction. Purely custodial problems, however, continue to absorb the 
best efforts of those engaged in the work. Financial support by public 
funds is dependent to a great extent upon the popular conception of the 
usefulness and importance of the object, and the support of any special 
feature must depend upon the support of the work as a whole. 

The establishment and development of training schools for nurses 
in connection with the public institutions for the insane has been under 
quite different auspices than those that prevailed in the case of the 
schools connected with the public general hospitals. The movement 
for the better nursing of the sick, from which the general hospital schools 
resulted, did not include the insane. There was a strong popular sup¬ 
port back of this movement, and women of the highest character and 
intelligence took up the work from the beginning. Graduates of superior 
attainments soon became available to be organizers of new schools, and 
the movement followed quite definite lines. In connection even with 
63 
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the large metropolitan general hospitals, supported entirely by public 
funds, independent organizations supported by the benevolent, were 
constituted to conduct training schools and provide for better nursing. 
Nurses’ homes were built and endowed, and the best intelligence available 
was applied to the problems involved. In the establishment and develop¬ 
ment of the schools connected with the public institutions for the insane, 
the conditions have been quite different. The problem has been purely 
an institution one, connected with efforts for the improvement of the 
care and treatment of the patients. There has been no support and little 
pressure from without official circles. No organizations of the benevo¬ 
lent have provided independent schools; no nurses’ homes have been 
donated; and no high class graduates of pioneer schools have been 
sent hither and yon as organizers. The forces available as teachers 
and pupils when the work started, were respectively the medical officers 
of the institution, and those who were employed as attendants. As 
classes were graduated the more intelligent among the graduates were 
given the preference in promotion, and became with varying degrees 
of efficiency the teachers of others. In this way the schools have been 
gradually built up. Fortunately, the institutions for the insane are 
organized on strictly medical lines, under a medical superintendent and 
a permanent resident medical staff. Much time and labor are given to 
the work of the schools by the medical officers. In some instances the 
woman physician, of which there is at least one on each staff, is practically 
the principal of the school. Thus far the position of principal has 
not been definitely provided in the New York state hospitals. The 
present regulations require, however, that only a graduate nurse can be 
appointed as matron. Several of the matrons thus appointed have 
rendered the most valuable service in the organization and work of the 
schools. In other instances the position is filled by women who were 
appointed before the regulation requiring nurses went into effect, and 
who are not nurses, and in still others the appointments were made 
with reference to qualifications for other features of the hospital work 
than the training schools, or the position has been allowed to remain 
vacant. The gap is filled as far as possible by supervising nurses, and 
the attention given by the woman physician and other members of the 
medical staff. Considering the difficulties, the work is on the whole 
carried on with marvellous efficiency. The schools, however, do not 
stand out as such a definite feature of the hospital organization as in the 
general hospitals. 

The mental aspects of the nature and treatment of disease are to¬ 
day receiving a degree of attention which has never before been given 
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them. In a recent edition of a well known text-book for nurses, it is 
suggested that every nurse could profitably spend a few weeks in a good 
institution for the insane in order to round off her studies for general 
work. The paragraph closes with the statement that, “ if a woman, 
after having had a good general training, is successful in taking care of 
nervous patients we need never fear to entrust her with any ease of sick¬ 
ness/’ The writer has tried to show the possibilities in the large public 
institutions for the insane, for the development of training schools for 
nurses which will, themselves, be able to provide for not only a good 
general training, but also that special training which will lead to the 
highest efficiency. These schools have already been established, and 
have accomplished a splendid work in the interests of the good care and 
treatment of the insane. Some of them have reached a stage of efficiency 
which enables them to send out graduates who would be a credit to any 
school. Here is a field of nursing which has never been included in the 
consideration of those whose minds and hearts have been devoted to the 
problem of providing better and better nursing for the sick in general. 
State supervision of the training of nurses is doing much to stimulate 
better methods, and the schools connected with institutions for the insane 
are not behind in striving to meet all reasonable requirements. Those 
interested in the broader aspects of nursing can scarcely fail to see the 
advantages of fuller cooperation among all the branches of nursing 
activity, and it may be confidently expected, that in the not distant 
future, efficiency in the nursing of mental disorders will be required 
of every high grade nurse. 


A NEWSPAPER CHARITY 

The Chicago Daily Tribune has for four years maintained, by the 
help and interest of its readers, a summer charity, consisting at first in 
a distribution of free ice in the congested districts. Later, the work 
branched out and included a summer tent colony for sick or convalescent 
women and children. This year a permanent summer hospital is being 
erected at a beautiful spot on the banks of the Pox River, near Algonquin, 
Ill. This work is under the direct supervision of the Chicago Bureau 
of Charities, managed by Miss R. Brickell Holmes, with a staff of ex¬ 
cellent attending physicians and six resident trained nurses. About 
seventy-five patients can be accomodated, the length of stay averaging two 
weeks. 



